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The CIIAIEi.IA.rI (Czechoslovaliia) ( translation from Russian ); I. declare 
open the ninety- second meeting of the Eighteen-IJation Committee on Disarmament, 
Lry list of speaKers includes the representatives of Bulgaria, the United States, 
Poland and the United ICingdom* I call on the representative of Bulgaria, who was 
the first to put down his name. 

Mr^ TARABAilOY (Bulgaria) (translation from French): Items 5 b and 5 c 
of the agenda drawn up b^^ the co-Chairmen (E1nIDC/1 /Add « 3), and especially those 
disarmament measures which concern nuclear weapon delivery vehicles and conventional 
armaments, have already been examined by the Conference of the Eighteen- Nation 
Committee on Disarmament at a first reading during our last session. The chief 
reason that the Committee has no\7 decided to revert to the examination of these 
questions is that fresh proposals of great importance, creating new possibilities 
for finding a general solution and for reaching; agreement amongst the parties con- 
cerned, have oeen put forward by the Soviet Union. 

The new Soviet proposals, presented by the Soviet Foreign Minister, ..^r. Gromyko, 
at the beginning of the seventeenth session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations (a/P7-112Y (provisional), p. 38), were formulated, as was stated both 
at the time of th^ir presentation and on subsequent occasions, in a spirit of good- 
will and compromise and taking into account certain considerations expressed by the 
representatives of tiB v/estepi ToYrers during earlier negotiations in our Committee. 

The sense of the Soviet proposals is contained in article 5 paragraph 1 of the 
Soviet Union's revised draft treaty, which concerns nuclear weapon deliver3r vehicles. 
It is there stipulated that all nuclear weapon delivery vehicles will be eliminated: 
'' , . * except for an e.greed and strictly limited number of inter-continental 
missiles, anti-missile missiles and anti-aircraft missiles in the ''ground to air'' 
category, to be retained by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
United States of America, exclusively in their own territory, until the end 
of the second stage," ( ENi)0 /2: /"S.ev ,1, p « !> ) 

These new proposals are in line v/ith the general principles which'ihe Soviet Union 
adopted in its draft treaty presented on 15 -larch 1962 (ENDC/2) and with the funda- 
mental idea contained in the earlier Soviet proposals designed to rid humanity of 
the danger of nuclear war as rapidly as possible at the very outset of the process 
of general and complete disarmament. 
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( l/lr. Tarabanov, Bulgaria ) 

Guided by the fundamental idea of freeing the world from the danger of nuclear 
war at the very outset of the disarmament process, and taking into consideration 
certain suggestions of the non-aligned States, the Soviet Union declared its 
readiness to begin general and complete disarmament by eliminating nuclear weapons 
themselves during the first stage, on condition, of course, that the western Powers 
also declared their readiness to do likewise^ Faced with the categorical refusal 
of the western Powers to undertake the elimination of nuclear v/eapons during the 
first stage, the Soviet Union put forward an alternative method for attaining that 
objective, namely the elimination of delivery vehicles, thus immobilizing; nuclear 
weapons. 

The important modification that the Soviet Union has made in its original draft 
treaty, particularly the stipulation that the Soviet Union and the United States 
should retain a limited number of missiles until the end of the second stage, take 
account of the various objections and arguments advanced by the western Powers 
during previous discussions. These proposals offer wide possibilities of reaching 
a mutually acceptable agreement on this essen>tial question. The proposal to retain 
a strictly limited number of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles demonstrates once more 
the profound desire of the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries to secure 
an agreement with the ?7estern Powers so that the danger of a nuclear vrar may be 
eliminated in the first stage of disarmament • 

These proposals, forming a art of th^ fundamental principles which are the 
basis of the draft treaty on general and complete disarmament presented by the 
Soviet Union at the beginning of the Conference of the Eighteen- Nat ion Committee, 
have as their aim the elimination of certain fears and anxieties - unfounded though 
they are ~ expressed by the western Powers, pa^rticularly fears that the total 
elimination of all nuclear weapon delivery vehicles during the first stage would 
leave loopholes and permit the concealment of delivery vehicles by an ill- 
intentioned party. 

These proposals aim, at the same time, at allaying the apprehensions of the 
western representatives concerning the possibility of initiating and conducting a 
nuclear war by the use of improvised delivery systems during the period iuimediately 
following the total elimination of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles. 

It is in the light of developments in recent years, and especially in recent 
months, that the new Soviet proposals concerning nuclear v/eapon delivery vehicles 
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( l.'Ir, Tarabanov, Bulgaria ) 
must be examined. Tlioir importance and the part they are capable of playing are 
obvious to anyone who genuinely considers and examines them against the background 
of recent events and or xiie opinion.s which have been expressed concerning these events • 
The .desire to free humanity from the danger of nuclear war has become a imiversal and 
powerful current of v/orld opinion whose strength increases da,ily Not only have the 
most responsible statesmen of the nuclear Powers expressed their profound conviction 
that it is dangerous to allow the nuclear threat to continue to weigh upon mankind - 
and we are sure that they are speaking with a full knowledge of the facts - but this 
conviction of the necessity of eliminating the grave dangers involved in a nuclear 
conflict has become the principal preoccupation of the peoples of the whole, world. 
It was also expressed in a striking manner by the representatives of all the Members 
of the United Nations at the last session of the General Assembly* 

In conformity with one of the agreed principles for disarmament negotiations, 
namely, point 5, which states that: 

"All measures of general and complete disarmament should be balanced 
so that at no stage of the implementation of the treaty could any State 
or group of States gain military advantage and that security is ensured 
equally for a.ll.". 
( EIOC/5 p. 2 ), 
military bases on foreign territory must be eliminated sim^ultaneously with the des- 
truction of nuclear \7eap0n delivery vehicles. It must not be forgotten that the 
Soviet Union built intercontinental missiles and other nuclear weapon delivery 
vehicles as an answer to the installation of western military bases all round the 
territory of the Soviet Union and of the other socialist countries. These bases 
represent a source of continually growing international friction and at the same 
time a. means of exerting political pressure and of intervening in the internal affairs 
of other States c 

The recent crisis in the Caribbean which was caused by the intensive preparations 
for an armed intervention against Cuba, for an invasion pure and simple of this 
independent State, illustrated in a particularly striking manner the anxiety which 
any country feels v/hen long-range nuclear weapons are installed close to its fron- 
tiers on foreign territory. The President of the United States described the pre- 
sence of "powerful long-range nuclear weapons with a vast destructive pov/er" - he was 
referring to the weapons installed in Cuba to allow that country to strengthen its 
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( l/Ir^ TarabanoVy Bulgaria } 
defences against the danger represented by the invasion preparations which were bein/^ 
made in the United States and in certain other Caribbean countries - as a threat to 
the peace and security of the United States • 

And yet for. several years past nuclear v/eapons have been installed in 
United States bases on the territory of numerous countries bordering the Soviet Union 
and the other socialist States, or not far from their frontiers. These bases repre- 
sent a real danger to peace* They constitute a major obstacle to the establishnent 
of good neighbourly relations between the countries on whose territory they are situa- 
ted and the countries against which they are directed. Their elimination simul- 
taneously with the destruction of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles would not only be 
perfectly justified, but is an absolute necessity. 

In view of these conditions and of the nervousness sho\m by the United States 
during the crisis in the Caribbean, one cannot but be astonished at the intransigent 
attitude adopted by the United States representative in the Eighteen- Nation Committee • 
The United States representative maintained that the elimination of bases on foreign 
territory as proposed by the Soviet Union for the first stage would create ''grave 
imbalances and jeopardize most seriously the security of the United States and its 
allies, and is therefore unacceptable''. (ENDC/f;^.90, p*33) To judge from this 
strange statement, it would seem that the security of the United States and of its 
allies is chiefly based upon the insecurity and the threat which the military bases 
of the western Powers represent for peace-loving countries and for the whole world* 
This is certainly a curious way to envisage the security and equilibrium which should 
exist during the process of general and complete disarmament, 

i.aiitary bases on foreign territory are a matter of concern to every country. 
It is not by mere chance that their elimination has for a long time been demanded, 
not only by the socia-list States but by almost all the non-aligned countries^ In 
September 1961, the Declaration of the Conference of Heads of State or of Government 
of non-aligned countries at Belgrade contained the following passage: 

"The participating countries consider the establishment and maintenance 
of foreign military bases in the territories of other countries, parti- 
cularly against their express will, a gross violation of the sovereignty 
of su^^Vi States. They declare their full support to countries v/ho are 
endeavouring to secure the vacation of these bases. They call upon 
those countries maintaining foreign bases to consider seriously their 
abolition as a contribution to world peace". 
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Since tnen there have been many fresh demonstrations of the desire of the peoples 
of the world that all bases on foreign territory should be eliminated^ .7e need not 
repeat here the maaif es":ations of this v/ish durirr the seventeenth session of the 
General Assembly or the i^.assages dealing v/ith this subject in the resolutions of the 
General Assembly- 

It is discouraging to note that the new Soviet proposals have not been received 
by the ^festern Powers as constructive concessions intended to remove their apprehensions, 
but have been made the object of a general j» though ill-disguised^ att.ack against the 
Soviet draft treaty on general and complete disarmament and against the essential 
principles on which it is based. 7-hile describing the Soviet proposals as interes- 
ting and worthy of special study, the western Pov/ers do nothing but re'-aff irm the 
positions which they he.ve already teiien up in the American draft treaty (E])DC/30 
and Corr* 1 and Add. 1 and 2). This treaty does not allow of the elimination of 
the nuclear dp.nger even at the end of the disarmament process o In other v/ords, the 
western Powers, while professing interest in the Soviet proposals, tend to reject 
their substance, 

We have already had occasion to express the apprehensions we feel a,t the fact 
that the western Powers, instead of making a constructive approach to the Soviet 
proposals and thus facilitating the reaching of an agreement on the basis of the 
serious concessions made by the Soviet Union, are trying toprepare public opinion 
for their rejection in one form or another/ 

The somewhat negative attitude of the western Powers towards the new Soviet 
proposals has found expression in their latest statements. In his speech of 
10 December the United States representative, speaking of the latest Soviet proposals, 
called on the Soviet Union to ador)t "the method of a gradual percentage reduction" 
and to extend this method to all the principal types of armament ( EInIDC /P7 . 9 C p. 34). 
At the same meeting the United Kingdom representative, while noting the concessions 
made by the Soviet \Jnion, showed the intransigence of the western Powers by calling 
upon the Soviet Union to go still further (ibid, p. 44). lie declared that the Soviet 
proposal was more applicable to the third stage, thus inviting us to adopt the 
western proposals for the first and second stages, which would amount to nothing less 
than giving up the a^ttempt to eliminate the danger of nucletir war at the end of the 
first stage. This unconstructive attitude on the part of the Western delegations 
towards the new Soviet proposals - proposals which were made in order to allay 
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the baseless anxieties of the western delegations - can only create serious disquiet 
amongst all those v^ho are concerned to reach an a^^reement v/hich would eliminate the 
nuclear danger as soon as possible. 

This disquiet can only be enhanced hy the rapid submission at the meeting on 
10 December of the new text of article V of the United States draft treaty 
(ibid* pp. 36 and 37 )• This draft, which was introduced before the ne\7 Soviet 
proposals had even heer^ discussed, takes little or no account of those jproposals^ 
On the contrary, this text envisages measures which constitute in practice a complete 
negation of the Soviet proposals. Thus, paragraph 3 e provides that: 

"Each Party to this Treaty shall, after the beginning of Stage I, 

limit flight testing of missiles " ( EI^C/69, p. 3 ) 

This refers, of course, to missiles carrying nuclear warheads. It amounts to saying 
that the United States is not only not prepared to accept the Soviet proposals^ but 
envisages the continuation of production and flight testing of nuclear weapon 
delivery vehicles throughout the process of disarmament. 

Further examples could be quoted to show that the modified text of article V 
presented by the United States is, in fact, only a simplified version of its earlier 
rigid positions, without any substantial change in those positions. Consequently in 
this case, as in the case of the simplified but unmodified versions of the western 
draft treaty on the cessation of nuclear weapon tests, the western Powers require 
concessions only from the other side, and what is more, having obtained such conces- 
sions, they do not budge an inch from their old positions. This is certainly a 
strange and unconstructive way of ''negotiating", while claiming aftervfards that the 
western Powers "keep an open mind", as they are so fond of saying. 

We do notihin.! that there can now be a consideration of the question by the 
co-Chairmen, still less of the drav^ing up of any kind of text, until there has been 
a sufficient clarification of the attitude of the western Powers towards the new and 
important concessions made hf the Soviet Union in its proposals concerning nuclear 
weapon delivery vehicles. 

V/hat is the solution which the western Powers seem to be offering in view of the 
new Soviet proposals? They propose a percentage reduction of armaments, which would 
maintain unchanged the relationship existing between the armed forces of the different 
States, But to accept such a position - which brings us back to the old western pro- 
posals - leaving unchanged the existing relationships between the armed forces or, to 
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( I j: < Tarabe.n.ov ^ Bulgaria ) 
use the perhaps betier Lnglish expression^ the existin g patt ern of inter-relationshi;: 
of the armed forces of States, v/hen concluding a treaty for general and complete 
disarmament, would mean speeding up the nuclear arms race to the utmost, since all 
the Powers would like to conclude a treaty providing for a relationship of armed 
forces in their favour. The nuclear arms race v/ould continue with giant strides 
and at an appalling speed. That is why the United States, for exampla, have just set 
up their first • solid fuel missiles, the Titan (irxd the .iinuteman. Scarcely a month 
ago^ the United States Secretary of jl'efence, -x. i^cNamara, stated in an interviev/ 
with the journalist Ste\7art Alsop that, by the end of 196<-, the United States would 
have more than 300 missiles of this type, whereas at present they have only 20 or sOo 
The same percentages and figures vrould perhaps apply to all the other t3a;)es of 
armament o 

Thus the solutions which the T.^estern Pov/ers offer in ansv/er to the Soviet Union^s 
proposals represent simply an open invitation to continue the armaments race» By 
offering a premium to whoever has the largest v^uantity of nuclear weapons and delivery 
vehicles at the time when the treaty is concluded, they are only aggravating the race 
between the contestants to reach the deadline for signing a treaty on general and 
complete disarmament with a quantity of arms which would give them an advantage 
during the process of disarmament. However, such proposals vrould be disastrous 
for humanity and diametrically opposed to the principles agreed in the Joint 
Statement (Er©C/5). 

It would indeed be a bad omen for the work of our Conference and for disarmament 
in general if the v^^estern Powers coxitinued, in the face of the new Soviet proposals, 
to make preparations for their rejection. The importa^nt concessions made by the 
Soviet Union should, on the contrary, encourage the western Powers to adopt a con- 
structive attitude. 3y a,ccepting, in principle, the necessity for eliminating all 
nuclear weapon delivery vehicles hy the end of the first stage of general and complete 
disarmament, while maintaining a strictly limited and agreed number of missiles, the 
western Powers could help to free humanity from the nightmare of a nuclear war. At 
the- same time, this v/ould create tremendous opportunities for the speedy conclusion 
of a treaty on general and complete disarmament « 

Ivlr. DEAN (United States of America): Today we are again considering items 
5b and 5c of our agenda. ]/Iost delegations, including the United States delegation, 
'have spoken at length on both the political and technical problems involved in 
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( Ivir. Dean, United Staios ) 
reducing and ultimately liquidating armaments of all types, including those armaments 
whic^x are capable of delivering nuclear weapons. 

I do not propose today to revievr all these matters again in detail. However, 
I do vTant to spend a fev*- minutes talking about fu;->damenta].s, that is, about the con- 
siderations which go to the very heart of our disarmament negotiations. 

The United States is now deeply and completely committed to worldwide arrangement 
for the co-operative defence of the free world. These defensive arrangements were 
brought about by Soviet threats. The United States sees these co-operative worldwide 
arrangements as a shield to prevent any other nation from using its military strength, 
either directly or indirectly, through threats and intimidation, or threats of des- 
truction, to frustrate the freedom and independence vrhich vre share with all the free 
peoples of the world. The Soviet Union and its allies may look upon these arrange- 
ments as they will, and they can characterize this co-operative defensive system in 
the free world as they see fit, but their characterizations cannot change the fact 
of tb- present- total commitment of the United States to these worldwide arrangements 
in the absence of total disarmament in a peaceful world, for which we are striving at 
this Conference table. 

The United States firmly believes that these combined military and political 
undertakings provide a substantial degree of security for the free world against the 
possibility of attack. At the same time, as has been said -by many United States 
spokesmen, beginning with President Kennedy, the United States also recognizes that, 
in this era of nuclear weapons, supersonic aircraft and ballistic missiles, even a 
successful military defence could bring untold suffering and misery to the successful 
defenders as well as to the unsuccessful attacker. Therefore, the United States 
earnestly seeks, with full effort of heart and mind, and without any reservations 
whatsoever, to eliminate the scourge of war. For this reason we have proposed our 
treaty for general and complete disarmament in a peaceful world (EI©G/30) . We 
believe this treaty to be sound, objective, unselfish and fair to all. 

In accordance with the Joint Statement of Agreed Principles on disarmament, the 
key to our position is that we will agree to adopt only those measures which preserve 
the safety of the United States and its associates while we are carrying out these 
very measures of disarmament. T^e are in favour of complete and total disarmament in 
a peaceful world, but we will not accept obligations in the disarmament field which 
diminish total free world security or, in the process, give to the Soviet Union or to 
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its allies^ greater military po^ver* By this yre do not wish by any means to imply 
that we will participate in agreements only when our own ininediate interests are 
served and when those of the other nuclear side are injured. That would be a 
most short-sighted and, indeed, a futile policy which would doom our work here to 
failiire. On the contrary, the United States seeks agreements which are honest and 
beneficial to both sides at the same time, which are in accordance with the Joint 
Statement of Agreed Principles, and which allow everyone to breathe a little more 
easily because all States have novr grounds for assurance that the general peace of 
the world rests on a somider basis and because both the causes and the means of con- 
flict have been cut backo lie believe that mutually beneficial agreements on 
disarmament can and will be reached, and we are convinced that the general approach 
spelled out in our outline of basic provisions of a draft treaty is objective, 
sound, fair and reasonable c 

In approaching the v/hole disarmament problem, we believe that there is only 
one sound rules start from the world ab it is now, in a political and a military 
sense, whether one likes it or not - and there are features of 5.t that we also do 
not like - and then go on from there with realistic disarmament plans. Ify 
government is solemnly pledged to work for the implementation of general and complete 
disarmament in a peaceful worlds The United States would welcome the type of 
changed world political order that would emerge vdth the realization of total 
disarmament in a peaceful world, with the. disappearance of great military powers. 
However, as long as armed forces and weapons remain a crucial factor in world affairs, 
as unfortunately they do now-, and as they will continue to do until the final part 
of the disarmament process, the United States will not be prepared to accept a major 
qualitative ~ as distinct from quantitative -~ reduction which would reshuffle the 
existing political-military balance under the guise of disarmament. 

The United States Government is composed of realistic and determined officials, 
devoted to democratic ideals, whose oaths of office oblige them to keep the security 
of their country ever in the forefront* Those men will not be led astray hy any 
amount of propaganda, any combination of slogans, or any aiaount of mislabelling* 
They will not be deceived by plans designed to dismember MTC and other alliances, 
while disarmament is being carried out, no matter what high-sounding names may be 
given to such plans o 
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United States officials -will not be impressed by exhortations, such as those froL 
the Soviet bloc deler^ations here, that the highest norm or standard for disarmament 
negotiations must be the elimination of the risk of nuclear- war in the first stage. 
Eliminate it we intend to do in our overall disarmament progra-mme, in our three 
stages, in harmony with the objectives set forth in the Joint Statement of Agreed 
Principles, but of this you may be sure? we shall not be led into palpably one- 
sided moves at the beginning of the disarmament process which would clearly favour 
the Soviet bloc and jeopardize the security of the free world- 

The first stage is not our ultimate goals our goal is rather a complete 
programme of total and complete disarmament in a peaceful world. There is nothing 
sacrosanct about either the measures of the first stage or its duration^ That is 
a portion of a total programme, to be executed in a time-period subject "!» negotia- 
tion, and proposals regarding its length have already been subject to change in sone 
instances as a result of our deliberations in this Eighteen- Mat ion Committeoa 

The real world of today sees the strength of the Soviet bloc in one compact 
land mass stretching for more than 7,000 miles from the Elbe river in Geirmany to 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean, from the Arctic Circle to the southernmost ranges 
of the Himalayan mountains* The rest of us sit on the outside perimeter of that 
huge compact land mass, the whole of i/hich is under communist domination, lie must 
be alert at all points around that perimeter, because the states of this central 
mass have the complete option of moving from the centre of the huge land mass in a 
number of diverse directions. 

It so happens currently that the strongest perimeter Power — the United States - 
is in mos-t respects not on the perimeter at all, but far away on the huge continental 
island of North America^ In addition, the free v/orld is composed of a number of 
individual States of varying capabilities. Only v/hen welded together in a strong 
alliance, where the forces of one become the forces of all, is the free ?forld able 
to defend itself against this great central coivniiunist power. The only cure for 
these geographical and political circumstances is the deployment of elements of the 
strength of the United States and the rest of the free world in areas closer to the 
perimeter, where such elements can bolster the forces locally a^vailable. That, 
essentially, is the system of allied military bases to which the socialist camp so 
strongly objects and v.^hich the Soviet world, hy reason of its great geographical 
size, does not need* The Soviet attitude tov/ards those foreign bases is something 
like that of the well-fed man who says to the poverty-stricken man "I just can't 
understand why you think so much about food^'. 



( :.T« Dean, United States ) 
In all fairness, I must say that if this were not a disarmament conference 
I would not blame my Soviet colleagues for declaiming a,gainst the very factors that 
make the western Pov/ers in their alliances a formidable military force ':7ith which the 
Soviet bloc governi'nents must carefully reckon* Naturally the world would be an 
easier and pleasanter place for the Communist leaders to pursue their foreign policy 
and their ideological ob;;ective of a communist v/orld if the free world v/ere a lot 
wealier than it now iso However; I cannot see ho\7 the Communist leaders e::pect any 
such arguments on their xoart to adve.nce us tovrards real disarmam.ent. I c'ust cannot 
understand how they thinl-: that they ca,n induce governments in the ""'/est to adopt 
Soviet-sponsored disarmament schemes which would radically alter the v^orld balance of 
military power in favour of the Soviet bloc during the very course — and indeed;, 
rather close to the outset — - of th'e disarmament process. Indeed, if the west ever 
agreed to such a plan^ the military advantages gained by the Soviet bloc in the first 
stage could be so great that vre would never go on to the implementation of stages two 
and three* 

It should by now be clear to one and all that no .amount of debate and casuistry 
will be able to convince the United States to abandon its allies in the 7/est and 
elsewhere to the mercies of the Soviet military machine* Let me be very clear: we 
will not allow ilATO to be fragmented, as would be the case under the Soviet proposals, 
into fifteen isolated military compartments, forbidden from ^oint a,ctivity and co- 
operation and separated into split llorth American and European districts* TJe she.ll 
not permit that situation to arise while the mighty Soviet military machine remains 
essentially intact in its own part of eastern Ztirope under a single and unified 
command* That is especially true when, whatever may be the approximate noiiiinal 
equality in manpower whjan totals are cumulated in eastern and western Europe, the 
clear superiority of the Soviet Union alone in tanlis, artillery and other armoured 
vehicles over combined il//f0 forces is quite substantial ~ I repeat, quite substantial i 

'7e hear many complaints about so-called foreign bases but, as I have said, they 
are an essential component of the present day free world military arrangements built 
up to sa^feguard the Fest from any military threat that might emanate from the great 
communist compact land mass* Those so-called foreign bases \7ill be eliminated, 
together with all other bases « — foreign or domestic — at the end of the disarmament 
process; of that there can be no question, but v/e will not agree to eliminate them 
all in the first stage, as is now proposed by the Soviet Union, or even in the first 
and second stapes <. 
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If J for the salie of argument<, the Soviet plan for the almost total elimination 
of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles in the first stage were adopted, then the so- 
called foreign bases \70uld also be deprived of those same means of delivery^ and 
they would then become instrumentalities for supporting the conventional forces of 
various free world countries- But these so-called foreign bases would then pose no 
military threat to the Soviet blocj, since the Soviet Union would retain its well-known 
preponderance of conventional strength, compactly located in a geographical sense. 
Without such bases, the Soviet superiority in conventional strength would become 
overwhelmingly great. 

If, on the other hand, something like the United States proposal for the steady 
but gradual elimination of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles over three stages were 
adopted, then there would be a reduction in the numbers of weapons available for 
installation at all types of bases as soon as the reduction of armaments began in 
the first stage- i/-or cover, the correct implementation of the first stage would 
create a good prospect for moving forward successfully with the implementation of 
stages two and three, which would lead to the liquidation of all bases^ whether 
foreign or domestic, 

vf/liat I am saying is that the Soviet Union has learnt to tolerate, as have we all, 
the existing world military balance with all its components, including those so- 
called foreign bases. The Soviet Union will just have to reconcile itself to living 
with that same balance during most of the disarmament process* Things will be 
getting no worse, but steadily better and better, both for the Soviet Union and for 
us all, as the end goal of total disarmament draws near. 

The Soviet Union and its allies must now decide whether they want actual 
disarmament or mere propaganda about disarmament. The Soviet Union will not get 
true disarmament, which we all want, by offering completely unfair schemes — no 
matter how they are labelled ~ because we are intelligent enough not to buy such 
schemes • Nor will the Soviet Union get true disarmament by resorting to propaganda 
cliches, because we shall be unmoved by such entreaties which bear no relation to 
reality*. The Soviet Union will not get true disarmament by refusing to discuss the 
actual details of disarmament and control measures and by refusing to let experts get 
down to work in appropriate cases, because we shall not blindly agree to undertakings 
"in principle^' when we do not know to what we are agreeing. It is somewhat like the 
man who said that he was not opposed to the institution of marriage in principle, but 
he would like to see the girl first. All -uch unrealistic Soviet tactics will only 
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delay us for yet more years from even beginning to tackle disarmament measures; 
they will not lead to an adoption of the Soviet approach when we finally do get 
do^vn to carrying out disarmament. 

The slight encouragement which v/e in the west received from the introduction of 
Ivir- Gromyko^s proposal on nuclear delivery vehicles at the General Assembly last 
September did not stem from the substance of that proposal, which is still, not clear 
to us« Our encouragement was caused by the fact that this was the first sign that 
the Soviet Government had begun to face military-strategic realities <> lie are most 
anxious to discover how far this evolution in Soviet disarmament policy has gone<, 
what it means in specific terms arid how and when it would be carried out* 

The United States believes its disarmament proposals to be eminently sound and 
fair- We did not conceive them or propose them with the idea of injuring any other 
nation* Let me be clear: we have never presented our disarmament proposals as the 
last word in negotiations • ¥e have open minds and can listen to honest and reasonable 
Soviet objections^ that is why we are all here» In our deliberations we shall be 
guided by objective considerations of sound principles, such as can be found in our 
treaty outline proposals. 

I conclude, therefore, on thi^ notes the Soviet Union in effect holds the key 
which could unlock^the gate blocking a start on a prograjnme of general and complete 
disarmament in a peaceful world. The Soviet Union alone can ren6unce its attempts 
to subvert the military and political position of the free world through its unrealis- 
tic disarmament agreement as proposed in document ENDC/2o It is such attempts to 
prevent — and I emphasize the word prevent — disarmament which are the principal 
obstacles to agreement and to our work here* We cannot force the Soviet Union to 
change its mind and to stop using disarmament for its military and ideological 
objectives o I would submit, however, that the Soviet Union must make up its own 
mind on assessing Soviet world interests in a disarmed and a peaceful world and on 
whether true and realistic disarmament would or would not serve such interests p 
We hope to learn of the Soviet decisions in this realm through future expressions of 
its disarmament policy at this Conference • We hope that we shall not see further 
attempts to negotiate in cliches o 

In the meantime, v^e continue to hope that the Soviet Union will in the near 
future begin to give us the detailed and specific clarifications which we have sought 
in order that other and more promising aspects of i^xr* Gromyko's proposal can be given 
full and careful consideration. In that way we may be able to make real progress « 
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Mr. LACKS (Poland) s Before addressing myself to the subject which I wish 
to deal with this morning; I should like to welcome the representative of Nigeria, 
iJiXr, x.-ibu, and say how glad we are to have him again in our midst, and how much I 
enjoyed the statement he made on 10 December (EI\1DC/FV.90, pp. 5 et seq.) 

Por some days now we have been discussing the new proposal submitted by the 
Soviet Union (ENDC/2/Rev.l) ; and while doing so we have touched upon some important 
issues concerning the disarmament process as a whole. This being so, I hope the 
Committee will bear with me while I try to address myself to certain aspects of this 
problem which may re<^uire clarification^ 

I shall try to deal with some of the fundamentals involved and thus follow 
iir. Dean — perhaps to his surprise — on this very line. However, I shall not 
follow Mr. Dean — and I would refuse to follow him, to the extent of using certain 
phraseology and terminology which is in contrast with reality. I humbly submit that 
such language does not help our negotiations and efforts to seek agreement, because 
if Yre really want agreement, we must apply the language of negotiation. 

Never in the course of history has self-righteousness produced positive results., 
Listening to llir. Dean this morning I somehow had the impression that he seemed to be 
impatient. For instance^ he said that the Soviet Union will not get disarmament 
mider certain conditions, which he then enumerated. Disarmament is not a gift 
offered to anybody. Disarmament is a goal: it is not a goal only of the Soviet 
Union or of the other socialist ^tates. It is a goal defined and specified by all 
members of the international community: it is laid down in resolutions adopted by 
the United Nations General ArsS'mbly, and it has been expressed in many other documents, 
I therefore say with all due respect that a phrase saying that one will or will not 
get disarmament is ill-applied. 

As I say; I shall try to deal 7fith some of the fundamentals of the problem* 
In the course of the speech which he made on 10 December — a speech to which I 
listened with very great interest ^- Mr. Stelle again gave us an outline of the 
United States position. He said: 

"The United States has believed and continues to believe that the method of 
progressive across-the-board redactions of armaments is the most realistic 
one, ajid is sound and feasible''. (ENDC/IY.9Q. p. 34) 
He then proceeded to give an enumeration of six reasons which were meant to support 
that viewo 
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On the other hand, we have heard the representative of the Soviet Union, 
i:/j:. Tsarapkinp elaborating on the schemes submitted by his country and on the plan 
which draws a very distinct demarcation line between nuclear and conventional 
disarmament (ibid, p, 16 et seQn) o This lias been reflected in several proposals, 
including the proposal which we are discussing nov/. 

If we approach the problem of disarmament with a real negotiating spirit and 
try to reach a mutual accommodation, we should address ourselves to the gist of the 
problem. 7/hat is it tha,t we face? I thinl^. that we should first of all bear in 
mind the fact that if we are to embajrk, as no doubt all of us wish, upon the process 
of general and complete disarmament and pursue it to its ultimate goal, we are bound 
to work out a plan for our journey that can and v^^ill bring us safely to our destina- 
tion: for it may easily happen that the world we are anxious to save may be set 
aflame while we are still on our way. And then — cui bono disarmament? 

Secondly, the present state of the armaments race causes us to face every day — 
almost at any time — the danger of a conflict, v/hatever its origin. Even those 
vrho preach the gospel of the deterrent are bound to confess, in their particular 
language, that the safeguards it offers are precarious* I submit that this is a 
typical understatement. 

This being so, it will not suffice to say that during our journey towards a 
disarmed and peaceful world we have to be at least as safe as we are today ~ as 
safe as we are at the time when we embark upon the journey. ¥e need much more 
security, because we are very unsafe today. le find ourselves in a very unsafe and 
explosive situation. 

How do those two plans — let me call them time-tables for the journey 

meet this situation? It is important to bear in mind how, by what method and by 
which means we will be facing the development of the disarmament process during the 
stages it will be going through* 

What is the essential condition of a successful and proper disarmament 
operation? Is it not that while it goes on the security of no State, great or 
small, should be endangered, and that neither of the alliances confronting each 
other should be put in jeopardy? I think that this is the view, taking into account 
the security of all States, which should be shared by all* 

This brings me to the very notion of security. I think that it was thirty- 
seven years ago when a French statesman defined the concept of national security 
in the following wayi He said: 

"\7hat we call national security is the widespread sentiment of public opinion 
that one should not fear external aggression, or at any rate that such aggres- 
sion le-ould not have much chance of success''. 
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I submit that every nation, every State, is the proper and real judge of its ov/n 
security. We cannot question that. But security is not an absolute notion. One 
of its essential constituent elements is the relationship to the strength or weakness 
of other States. In a wrld like ours the lack of security of one State, or even of 
a group of States, is bound to reflect on the security of others. Unlike in the 
past, one's security cannot be built on the v/eaicness of others. Strange as that may 
somid, that is the lesson to be drami from history. That is why the ultimate fron- 
tiers of one State's security must be so drawn as to meet the security needs of other 
States. No one should be threatened, or feel in real danger. Those are the real 
frontiers of security of each of us and of all of us. That, indeed, was reflected 
ir. the Joint Statement of Agreed Principles for Disarmament Negotiations, which, in 
paragraph 5 provides "that security is ensured equally for all". { ^mC/5, p ^) 

If that is so — and I hope the Committee will agree with me that it is — 
what are the logical conclusions to be drawn from it? To protect security there is 
no need to maintain excessive quantities of weapons in one's armoury, not even for 
the shortest possible time, for to protect oneself there is no need to be able to 
attack, if there is no one else who would be able to do so. That should be the 
essential criterion of the new situation, once we get out of the vicious circle of 
the armainents race. As long as the race continues, obviously one is subjected to 
its rules. Every race has its rules. One is committed to try to overtake one's 
potential adversary. But once you. decide to stop it - and I think that once you 
embark upon the disarmament process you sincerely desire to stop it - what I would 
call the "race mentality" must be abandoned. The very moment we begin our journey 
into a disarmed and peaceful world, nations and values are bound to change their 
meaning, or^ if you prefer, their dimensions. 

We seem to have agreed upon a percentage cut of conventional arms and armaments, 
on ceilings for armed forces. Here the question of security is to be solved by a 
combination of relative and fixed specifically defined reductions. The main dif- 
ference arises with regard to nuclear arms and armaments. The western Powers have 
insisted that nuclear weapons be treated in the same way as all other weapons. We 
have maintained that they constitute a different quality and therefore require a dif- 
ferent treatment, that they cannot be assimilated with one another. 

In the light of our previous discussions, we have been presented by the Soviet 
Union with a new proposal providing for the elimination of all nuclear weapon delivery 
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vehicles with the e::cepiion^ as v7e hnow, of an agreed and strictly limited number of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, anti-missile missiles and anti-aircraft missiles 
in the ground-to-air category. Those, it is suggested, aire to be retained by the 
United States and the Soviet Union until the end of stage II of the disarmament 
process^ Let me ap::)ly now those general considerations to which I referred earlier 
to the issue and the proposal before us. 7fhat are the advantages of that new 
proposal? 

Firstly, I thinli it fits very 'tTcll into the pattern of an orderly disarmament 
process in which the possibility of nuclear attack ought to be eliminated from the 
very inception* 

Secondly, it reduces the nuclear potential of the two great Powers to defensive 
functions only; in other words, it should be so small as to make the adventure of an 
attack impossible, but it should be strong enough to constitute an adequate means of • 
defence against the danger of an attack from a potential aggressor — a potential 
aggressor shorn of his powers, for he will have at his disposal no more than his 
potential adversary^ 

Thirdly, by being thus framed it will constitute no incentive for excessive use^ 
but will ensure that any use is for punishment only. 

Fourthly, it will, in itself, exercise a highly stabilizing effect on the world 
situation 

Fifthly, it will reduce nuclear v/eapons to a minimum and definitely arrest their 
further spread • 

Sixthly, it is bound to have effects in other fields by increasing confidence, 
by ensuring that no controversial issue could be solved by resorting to the most 
dangerous of all weapons* 

Those six are only some of the advantages which I could mention today. But it 
should not be forgotten that it is not meant to be an isolated step* Accompanied oy 
important disarmament measures in other fields, it will constitute a part of a 
synchronized, well-balanced and co-ordinated programme* 

How does the across-the-board reduction approach compare with the new proposal? 
There seems to be little doubt, and we have said this on several occasions, that even 
after a 30 per cent, or for that matter even after a 50 per cent, reduction of nuclear 
weapons a nuclear war could still be launched and a world catastrophe provoked^ For, 
to paraphrase the words of a contemporary writer on the subject, there v^ill be 
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"too many missiles, too many buttons, too many people with potential decision," and 
the prospect of "too many countries with nuclear weapons and missiles." Everyone 
will agree that that is not a very encouraging prospecto 

But, above all, let me now confront those two plans, bearing in mind the para- 
mount consideration to which I made reference earlier, namely, that of security* It 
is clear that in the field of nuclear weapons reduction by percentage does not 
increase the security of any of the States concerned^ "Je shall still continue to 
live in what a United States G-eneral so rightly called "an electronic house or cards" o 
For the essence of the matter is not how much v/e are going to cut, but what is left. 
That is the essence^ One may say, of course, that there is an obvious interrelation- 
rjhip between the two: that what is left is in relation to what has been cut. But, 
if one takes as a point of departure the present quantity and quality of nuclear 
weapons, it is that by which one measures one*s action and the relationship is 
therefore guided by the criterion of what exists at present* "ITould that mean 
security to all concerned. — that security which demands our primary consideration? 
¥e agree, at least I believe that we all agree,, that the world of today is highly 
insecure. Could this percentage cut be prompted by an alleged advantage that may 
be held at the present moment? That advantage may be very illusory, and whatever 
it may be, as I said earlier, it would not create security. 

In this respect, I cannot but subscribe to the words of a well-known Princeton 
physicist who said: "^.* it becomes more and more clear that the pursuit of 
superiority is incompatible with the pursuit of security." One can therefore say 
that, in the long rim, what may be regarded as the greatest achievement of nuclear 
weapons is, in fact, their greatest failure. 

The Joint Statement of Agreed Principles (S]^3DC/5) — to refer to them again ~ 
ba7.-s any gain of military advantage. 77ithin the proposed scheme there can be no 
question of gain, of advantage for either side. What is more, no State would 
expose itself to a disadvantage; and it is that which is decisive ~ not to create 
a disadvantageous situation for any State. The fixed figure of specific nuclear 
delivery vehicles, by creating equality, would offer security to all. -That more 
can we claim for ourselves, since we maintain that security is our paramount con- 
sideration? It would, of course, remain for the Powers concerned to negotiate the 
mcdalities of the agreement; for instance, to fix th^. figure which would correspond 
to the definition of what is called "a strictly limited number" of vehicles. But 
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the co.uceptc I believe, is soiindr I will not use the word "principle'' since 
Mr, Godber objected to it the other day (ENDC/FnToS!); p.39)« I was rather surprised 
to .tl.nd him objecting to it, but after having heard him I read a speech oy the 
Cr.o.ncellor of the Exchequer in which he saids '' * . * in this country almo-s-t— eV-erybody 
agree : to a thing in principle but resists its application in detail," 1 think 
Ux^ G-odbor inay na,ve had thct in mind:> But my approach \7as different* I thought 
that Wf^. could accept a. certain idee, and then leave the details for negotiationi> 

Having said that, and having tried to analyse the neyr Soviet proposal. I should- 
have thought that it would commend itself to the western Powers, all the more so since 
tliJ.';, o:..' ideas similar to it, have been advanced by outstanding authorities on the 
r;u"vr:^n; cv. both sides of the Atlantic. It was undoubtedly gra-tifying to hear the 
ir.tevcct the representatives of the United States and the United Kingdom displayed 
jn tMc matter* It should indicate a proper negotiating approach to the vital 
pr ob 1 e:.is inv c 1 ved • 

Tfo do not expect an immediate verdict, as I/Ir* Dean seemed to suspect when-he* 
quoted /'A.1 ice in 7/onderland" (Ei\|DC/F/".91, p« 12)* But I thinlt i/ir.. Dea,n knows very- 
vrell — better tha,n I do — that even without evidence one can sometimes proceed to 
lc2?.l •• cticni one can quasn an indictment, even without hearing evidence — a pro- 
cedure not unknown under common lav/. But, having heard the statements of the rep- 
resentatives of the western Powers, and in particular I'lr., Dean's statement this 
m'.>rni.':]L.f^; I find that they were couched in such special terms, and raised questions 
concc .Wiing such side issues that one had the impression that the western represen- 
tabivos wer:i anxious to discover weakness rather than strength in the new proposal. 
May I suggest bhat it would be more helpful for our future work if virtue were sought 
raohex than vice in proposals coming from this side, as it were. 

"^jhe Soviet proposal was described avs"a step in the right direction'] (ENDC/FVo90,p<,4'3) 
end •'••l-e Cov:\et Union wrs invited to [^o rur;1fhero No one ccn deny that the proposal bears 
evid.;noo of a spirit of compromise and accommodation. Is it a wooden horse? I do 
not t'j.ink sc^ But there is another problem . involved. I think that concessions and 
t.'ie mrJcing of concessions is* not a cne~vray traffic. Compromises are born by all 
paiticj moving closer to one anoth-er. Ace oimnodat ions must be made by all those 
ne'>0Y/ia,ting oji agreement — in the interests of all, for the security of all* It is 
c:.i x'-.lo that the progress of our work depends. The key is not in the hands of any 
Pow^r. There are many keys and they are in the hands of all of us- Therefore, I 
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would say that accommodations should be made by all concerned in a spirit of com- 
promise and negotiation, and I would submit this thought, very humbly to the con- 
sideration of the members of this Committee* 

Mr. GODBER (United Kingdom) s We have this week reverted in our main 
thoughts to the whole problem of general and complete disarmament » Since we 
reconvened here on 26 ITovember, and up until this week most of our time, energies 
and thoughts had been devoted to the particular problem of securing the cessation 
of nuclear weapon tests. We have not so far succeeded in that task<» It is very 
important that we should go on seeking in every way we can, through the Sub-Committee, 
through private discussion, and where necessary by coming back to this plenary again, 
to do all we possibly can to resolve the remaining differences between us in that 
field. 

But, as I say^ we have now reverted to the question of general and complete 
disarmament. We have tried to pick up the threads again after a lapse of some time, 
and we have had before us one or two new ideas. But it has struck me that in our 
discussion we have in some senses perhaps overlooked some of the basic problems that 
confront us here, I thought, therefore, that the statement of our United States 
colleague this morning v/as helpful in bringing us back to fundamentals* As I 
understood his statement, he was really re- emphasizing those basic points on which 
the United States and the Soviet Union together spent many hours, days, weeks and 
indeed months in thrashing out the Agreed Principles which are really the basis of 
our whole discussion aro\ind this table, I think it is as well that we should remind 
ourselves from time to time of the limitations imposed on us by those Agreed Principles e 
Therefore I thought that th^ speech by the United States representative this morning, 
in bringing us back to those basic facts, was valuable in the extreme^, 

I noted that one particular point he made v/as taken up by the repine sentative of 
Poland in the interesting statement he has just made, I think the representative 
of Poland put it this vrays that, after all^ security remains our prime consideration. 
That, I think, is the basis for all of us, and it must be. At present, there is an 
uneasy security brought about by the efforts of various nations to provide themselves 
with the means of retaliation against the threat of war, which of course means that 
for many nations the burden of armaments is heavy, just as the burden of fear is very 
great for us all. That is the basis of our present security, and it seems to me that 
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the Agreed Principles try to set out the way in which that security could be maintained 
throughout the whole disarmament process* That is the key factor, as I see itj, in 
all our discussions: as the disarmament process proceeds;, at no single given moment 
of time shall any State or group of States have an advantage, in military terms, which 
could endanger the pea,ce« 

As I have said, we live in an uneasy state of security today, in the fear of 
nuclear war and in the knowledge that nuclear war could have appalling effects on 
the aggressor just as much as on the State attacked. fe here a-re supposed to be 
finding the means of eliminating that fear and of putting in its place a. security 
based not on individual armed forces, but on the international rules which have to be 
implemented, and there has to be a knowledge that they can be implemented in such a 
way that we are all protected. In my submission, the Agreed Principles do in fact 
seek to do just that* Therefore the plans which we have before us have to be. judged 
against this basic points 

The representative of Poland not only talked about the Agreed Principles; ,he 
talked about the question of principle too* I am sorry if my previous statement in 
reply to him was not exactly what he had wished for. He was kind enough .to quote 
the United Kingdom Chancellor of the Exchequer to me in this regard* But of course 
what I was saying was that we should be careful what we elevate into principles in 
this Conference • IJha/t I gently chided the representative of Poland about before 
was that he seemed to be making principles out of things which in fact are not. prin- 
ciples in the sense in which we should consider them in this Conference^ I would 
agree with my own Chancellor of the Exchequer in his definition of principles and 
the fact that it is easy to agree in principle as long as one does not have to carry 
the principle into practice o 

Nevertheless^ in this whole field, the principles on which we have agreed and 
which, are embodied in document Ei'IDC/5 must be our guiding light in regard: to the 
actions we take in this Conference, if we are going to succeed in mainte.ining through- 
out the whole process of disarmament that element of security to which I have referred* 
It is because we and other western nations feel that the Soviet Union's proposals 
breach, the Agreed Principles, and breach in particular this principle that security 
must be held for all States during the whole disarmament xorocess, that v/e have felt 
bound in the past to criticize the proposals vmich the Soviet Union has put forward* 
I myself have particularly criticized its proposals in relation to the first stage of 
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disarmament* I really feel that too frequently around this table we tend to get 
things ont of proportion in this regard by considering the first stage of disarmament 
as the be-all and end-a.ll of our efforts* Of course it is not» The disarmament 
process must be an orderly process, and the element of security must be maintained 
throughout 6 

It is purely a matter of reason and commonsense that on both sides we have 
thought it right to divide the disarmament process into three stages. There is 
nothing sacrosanct about any of those three stages, but they should constitute a 
logical progression so that the quantity of arms available on either side — indeed 
on every side -- as one proceeds through the process will be gradually and continually 
reduced and so that, at v/hatever lower level it may be, at any particular stage of the 
disarmament process each State will feel that its relative security is the same 
although its actual total ability to \mge war is less* That is what has to happen 
throughout the whole of the three stages, I really think that our Soviet colleagues 
have not helped us in this by seeking so deliberately to overload the first stage* 
In the past I have made the point that their reference to the abolition of all foreign 
bases in the first stage and their earlier reference to the abolition of all nuclear 
delivery vehicles in the first stage, taken together, make a wholly unreasonable 
proposal which it would be impossible to implement, ?/hen they tell us that the west 
is seeking to maintain the risk of nuclear war to the very end of the disarmament pro- 
cess, I say in reply that what they are doing is seeking to prevent the actual disar- 
mament process from starting at all, by overloading it in the first stage so that one 
will fail to reach an agreement. Surely it is better to have an agreement on a more 
gradual system than on some dramatic proposals relating to the first stage* 

Therefore I was very happy when the Soviet Union Foreign I/Iinister, Kr* Gromyi^o, 
at the General Assembly in New Zork, made the proposal to carry on certain nuclear 
delivery vehicles from the first stage to the second (a/?V*1127 (provisional) p*3o}. 
It seemed to me that that v/as a move in the right direction* However, as 
Sir iviichael Wright pointed out in his statement to this Committee on ^londay, from the 
United Kingdom point of view, although this is a step in the right direction, it does 
not go far enough* T/e believe that it would be necessary to retain into the third 
stage, rather than merely into the second, some measure such as the Soviet Union now 
proposes. The reason is that we do not see how one is going to have provided by the 
end of the second stage peace-keeping forces of an international character which will 
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carry with them to all nations the conviction of security './hich is so necessary if 
nations — and pia^rticularly the nations that are most powerful — are going to agree 
to throw away their basic armaments. ^.^e have not really heard enough from the 
Soviet Union and its allies about how they face this problem of the international 
security which is to replace the national security at present existing in the form in 
which we all know it. These thini;^s are insexoaraoly linked^ and we want to Itnow a 
good deal more about how they would provide us with international security and at- 
what stage the Soviet Union and its allies envise.ge that that should come abouto 
It was for this reason that the United Kingdom delegation felt and still feels that 
it is logical and right that some degree of nuclear deterrent should remain in the 
hands of both sides until the later part of the disarmament process • I do put this 
to our Soviet colleagues very seriously as a matter of very considerable importance • 

That nuclear v/eapons are a deterrent, can be a deterrent, however horrible they 
are to contemplate, is recognized, I think, and I was fortified in my views about this 
when I read in The Times , of the United Kingdom, an important speech made the day 
before yesterday by I/jr. lOirushchev in which he is reported as saying that: ■• . c ♦ people 
who call imperialism a paper tiger should remember that the paper tiger has nuclear 
teeth* Since imperialism might still use them, it should not be treated lightly". 
And he drew the conclusion that "therefore, in relations with imperialist countries, 
compromises are possible". That, I thinlv, is a very interesting illustro.tion of the 
realism with which j..:r* Khrushchev looks at these matters; and I would agree with him 
that in so far as this balance of deterrent fear exists compromises are possible^ 
should be possible, at the present time. Our duty is to see that this process con- 
tinues until such time as, resulting from our efforts here, we are able to reduce 
national weapons, but at the same time increase international capability, with 
effective control — over which we must all agree — to such a degree that international 
measures for maintaining security y7ill take the place- of national measures. This, 
I think, is a basic fact which we must all keep very much in mind-. 

I thought the representative of Poland made an interesting point this morning, 
when he said that in a disarmed world notions and values yrLll be seen to change. I 
am sure he is rights. Throughout all recorded time up to this moment nations have 
viewed their interests in the light of their own knowledge of world power, and this 
has conditioned their reactions in so many cases. As we proceed towards a disarmed 
world we shall have an entirely new set of circumstances, a set of circumstances to 
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which none of us has been conditioned, for which none of us has been prepared, and it 
would be folly to think that we will become angels overnighto That just does not 
happen, and so what yto have to do is to go through the various stages of this 
process steadily and gradually until we reach the position at v/hich almost imper- 
ceptibly the balance changes from a balance maintained by nations to a balance main- 
tained hy international ability to deter. That is what we must be working towards 
the whole time, and I do emphasize it because I believe it to be the key to our 
progress in these matters* 

I want to refer now to what is to me a somewhat disturbing aspect of the 
attitude of the Soviet Union and other Eastern countries to our negotiations here, 
I spoke earlier about this question of principle. Too often today we are being 
confronted with demeaids from the Soviet side that we should agree to matters in 
principle before we have any serious discussion of them^ Speaking on Ldonday of this 
wee]^, lvfr» Tsarapkin said: 

"At present, when we are still without the agreement of the western Powers to 
accept this Soviet proposal in principle, it would be premature to divert the 
attention of the Committee to the consideration of the various details which 
•might arise in connexion with our proposal •" ( El\[DC/PVo90, p» 26 ) 
That attitude is repeated on various occasionsa We have it from our Soviet colleagiB 
fn the nuclear Sub-Committee, 'fe had it only this week in relation to the question of 
"black boxes". 7fe have it on a whole variety of topics^ In all seriousness to 
our colleague, I say that I do not think that this helps our negotiations forward. 
I think it is imperative that we should have some means of 1-mowing clearly what is 
in the mind of the proposer of a particular ma.tter before we can be expected to say 
that we accept it in principle. This certainly applies to the proposal, to which I 
referred earlier ( sudtg p» 26 ) ^ put forward in relation to the retention of a 
certain measure of nuclear delivery vehicles^ In his statement to us on I.'onday 
{E1^!DC/PV.90 pp« 13 et sec.) our Soviet colleague really did not help us very much in 
that regard. I have read and re-read that statement with the greatest care, and 
really it does not talie us far enough to enable us to judge. In relation to the 
kind of numbers, the strictly limited numbers, he is thinl^ing of, we and our 
United States colleagues asked him questions, and the reply we got was: 

"We do not at all envisage that the Soviet Union and the United States would 
retain many hundreds of intercontinental missiles capable of carrying nuclear 
warheads- The quantity — and I stress this — must be strictly limited .»." 
( ibid, p. 23 ) 
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¥ith great respect to our Soviet colleague^, we had heard that before, and \re do asli 
him to be a little more precise* 

Again<> on the question of control in a matter of this sort^ I/Ir*. Tsarapkin in 
that, same statement merely referred us to article 5^ paragraph 3? of the Soviet 
draft treaty in which it was agreed hy the Soviet Union thats 

"Inspectors of the International Disarmament Organization shall verify the 

implementation of the measures refei'red to in paragraphs 1 and 2 above o" 

{ Emc/2/ReT. 1, p. 6 ) 
That really does not help us because it is knovm to every delegation around this 
table that the Soviet Union has very definite reservations on verification and 
particularly on verification of retained armaments, "\fhen the Soviet Union proposes 
the retention of a strictly limited number — a, number \7hich it has not yet defined, 
but presumably will define at some stage in our negotiations — - it has still to tell 
us how it proposes effective verification* 

I am saying this not just in order to make debating points, but to show that it 
is not really possible for us to ^ay that we accept something in principle unless we 
know or can feel :^easonably confident that it is realistic and can be useful to 
further our negotiations « 

I do therefore urge our Soviet colleagues to abandon this idea that everything 
must be accepted in principle before we can have serious discussion and negotiations* 
I have referred on a number of occa^sions in the past to what I believe to be a 
valuable method of proceeding, by means of groups of experts, working parties, on 
certain matters to thrash out the details of particular proposals in order to 
clarify them for us and to enable us to take clear political decisions on therao Of 
course, we have to talie those political decisions, and I certainly do not want in any 
way to minimize the importance of those decisions being tal^en« But we should take 
them with a clear iniowledge of the facts on v^hich we are expected to taJ?:e them, 

I would point out to our Soviet colleagues that we in the west do not make such 
reservations in regard to the proposals which we put forward* For instance, when 
the United States put forward a zonal inspection plan (ENDC/30, p«14) in an effort 
to help the Soviet Union out of its difficulty about verification, it did not say 
"The Soviet Union must accept it in principle before we will discuss it in detail"* 
Our United States colleagxies and we have said that we would be only too glad to 
discuss with the Soviet Union the elements of it and how it can be used in order to • 
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ascertain whether it can help us i^orv/ard. I do believe that our negotiations here 
are going to be seriously hampered if we continue to have this charge brought against 
us that we must accept things in principle before we discuss them in detail. 

The.sarpe argument applies, of course, in the field of nuclear tests in relation 
to the suggestion for ''black boxes" « If ever there was something about which we 
required detail before we could accept it in principle, it is this enigmatic »'black 
box'', which could contain anything or nothing. And so I do say that here it is very 
important indeed that we should have genuine agreement to discuss matters practically 
and pragmatically so as to enable us to see to what extent any proposals will help 

us forward* 

I believe we must go forward with our discussion of our agreed agenda 
(ENDC/l/Add* 3) in these matters relating to general and complete disarmament. 
We are at present considering items 5b and c, and in this context the United States 
representative has now put forward a draft article V for incorporation in a treaty 
(ENDC/69). I thought the representative of Bulgaria, if he will forgive me, was a 
little brusque this morning in regard to this draft. He did not seem at all happy 
that such a draft article^ should ha,ve been put forward at this time* I would remind 
him that in the past we have looked at draft articles, certainly before -^we have 
achieved agreement, and it has been our custom, by the convenient method of using 
brackets, to show points of differences It has \)een our custom to seek to embody 
draft treaty language in a provisional form, I see no difference between this pro-- 
posal put forward by the United States at this time and the proposals vdiich have been 
put forward in regard to previous articles by others in the past, and, if my memory 
serves me right, even by the representative of Bulgaria himself. Therefore, I hope 
he will look at this a little more favourably and, if we get alternative drafts^- as 
no doubt we will, then we can have them considered together. I think this is the 
way we have to proceed, and I would point out to the representative of Bulgaria that 
this sometimes helps to draw together the thoughts in relation to some of these draft 
articles, and it helps to give our co-Chairmen something specific to discuss at their 
meetings on these matters* Not, I am sure, that they waste their time at their 
meetings, but we do think that it helps if they have some specific points to discuss. 
I welcome this draft article having been put in. By all means let the co-Chairmen 
discuss it and other drafts which may be submitted to us. Indeed, in so many of 
these matters, I think the discussions between the co-Chairmen are a very key aspect 
of our work and I myself want to see as many such discussions taking place as possible. 
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Before closing^ I should like to refer very briefly to the pe^oer which has been 
submitted this week by the United States delegation in regard to the reduction of 
the risk of war through miscalculation and other mishaps (ENDC/TC) . This paper will 
no doupt be discussed by us at future meetings at the appropriate time,, but I think 
this is a valuable new move^ noting the fact that_, of course, our discussions on the 
wide issues of general and coiiK)lete disarmament are bound to take us a very considerable 
measure of time* Certain collateral measures can help us forward^ can in themselves 
help to reduce tension in the world and, what is even more, can help to improve the 
climate for our discussions here round this table. 

I hope that this particular proposal, when it comes to be discussed; will form 
the basis for an agreement on this vexy important matter which can lead to reductions 
of tension, just as I also welcome discussion on some of the other collatera.1 measures 
which we have down on our agenda for the Oommittee of the llhole .(ENDC/C, l/2) , These 
are matters which we must certainly refer to again and again- But for the moment we 
will, I hope, go forward with our discussion on this item 5b and c, finalize it, and 
then move forward in our document ENDC/l/Add.3 to revert to item 5 d, which we were 
considering some time ago, and then the subsequent matters there, 

JViich work lies ahead of us, but if we approach it in a constructive way, bearing 
in mind all the time the relevance of the Agreed Principles, to which cur attention, 
has been called back again this morning both by the United States representative. and 
the representative of Poland, then I think we shall go forward realistically, and that 
is the way in which I think our work should proceed. 

i\ir, TSAR4PKIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from 
Russian ) ; I should like to limit myself now to a few brief remarks, '^e shall, 
of course, study with the greatest care all that has been said today by the United. 
States representative, l/lr. Dean, and the United Kingdom representative, kr. Godber^ 
and shall repl^^ later to the ideas that they have advanced and to their comments. But 
the note alone which sounded in the statements of both the United States representative 
and the United Kingdom representative causes us serious concern for the prospects of 
our disarmament negotiations o.nd obliges us to speak today. The picture is rather 
strange. In taking a step towards meeting the position of the Western Powers, we 
submitted the proposal that a limited and agreed number of missiles of certain types 
should remain at the disposal of the United States and the -Soviet Union until the end 
of the second stage. In reply to this proposal of ours, the object of which was to 
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avert the threat of a nuclear irdssile war from the very outset of disarmament^ we 
heard Mr. Dean criticize the Soviet Union's proposal on the ground that it would 
deprive the United States and its Western allies of the possibility of using nuolear 
^feapons; that iS; of the possibility of unleashing and \7aging a nuclear missile wa,r. 
This is very strange logic and has a very stra-nge sound^ especially in this hall where 
disarmament negotiations are being conducted. In fact^ the United States representative 
announced to us that the United States wished to retain the possibility of waging a 
nuclear missile v^ar until the very end of disarmament, le reject this approach and 
shall. fight resolutely against such a policy in our negotiations. 

I should like to make a second comment. In making his critical remarks this 
morning;, hn:. Godber threw out the idea tha.t we are not angels, that v/e cannot. becomiO 
angels overnight and shall not grow wings like angels^ but shall long remain bellicose 
people^ jingoists; who wish to impose their will by threatening to use nuclear weapons. 
That is the gist of the idea so eloquently expressed here today by the United Kingdom 
representative, lie reject this idea as well, We cannot o.gree with an approach to 
disarmament negotiations by v/hich we should await a transf oripation of this bellicose^ 
martian nature of m.an, 7fe do not tie disarmament to the regeneration of mankind, We 
have to live in peace, without war^ in the society that exists at present in the world 
with socialist States and capitalist, iirperialist States, We have to live in peace, 
and only disarmament will lead to this. If you raise this psychological problem^ 
we shall certainly have to bury disarmament a,nd repeat the inscription on the gates 
of Dante's Inferno; "All hope abandon ye who enter here", 

I think that we shall have to approach this matter quite differently. We cannot 
accept the approach proposed to us here by Lir, Godber. That approach -means that the 
problem of disarmament will never be solved. 

Here is what Mr. Godber said to us; "7/hy does the Soviet Umion require us first 
to agree in principle on the basic principles of an agreement? We cannot do so. 
Let us first discuss everything down to the smallest detail, including every technical 
feature of the agreement. Not until we see clearly in all its details absolutely 
what the Soviet Union wants can we assent to a treaty, to an agreement," Is this a 
proper way to state the problem? Does this statement indicate that the Western Powers 
desire to negotiate and reach and agreement? No, your remarks do not show that they do. 

After all; what is the Soviet Union proposing? We propose to leave a limited 
number of missiles — inter-continental missiles, anti-a,ircraf t missiles in the ground- 
to-air category, and anti-missile mdssiles — in the ha,nds of the Soviet Union and the 
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United States. ^Ve speak of a strictly limited number of such weapons^ which is 
necessary in order to prevent the unleashing of a n\iclear missile v^-ar. In general; ' 
the Soviet Union considers that there is no need at all to leave these means of 
delivery even in the first sta£;e. 'He consider that they should be. destroyed in the 
first stage, ¥e made this proposal solely in order to ta^ie a step tov/ards your 
position. The \Testorn Powers had stood fast and told us categorically that they 
vould not agree to the destruction of all nuclear weapon vehicles in the first stage. 
Having come up against this v^all^ we decided to find some way round it and submitted 
this proposal of ours in order to move the negotiations out of the im; asse. All we 
ask you to do is to answer whether you accept this proposal of the Soviet Union that 
the Soviet Union and the United States should retain a strictly limited number of 
missiles. This restricted number should, of course^ be a small one, so that it 
would not provide a possibility of unleashirg a nuclear missile w?.r. Yfith this 
proposal we are taking a step tcvrards m.eeting the demands of the Western Powers which 
wish to have- at their disposal for a certain length of tine a number of missiles for 
use in any emergency. 

That is our way of stating the q[uesti9no It does not call for the discussion 
of technical details at present. Je say: ''Let us agree on this limited number; we 
do not wp.nt to dictate to you what it should be." Je will reach agreement on this 
question, but we ce.n only agree on the number when we hesve agreed with you that v^e 
shall leave only a strictly limited number of missiles at each other's disposal. If 
we agree with you on this, then we can also agree on the number, lie want this to be 
the subject of negotiations between us; we want the number of rockets on which we 
shall agree to be really the result of discussion and agreement between us* But you 
evade giving an answer both in principle a,nd in fact and you start bombarding us ^^ith 
technical questions regarding the number of missiles of this, that or the other 
categor}-, where these rockets should be situated, what their power should be, what 
launching installations should be used, where these installations should be situated. 
That is, you are placing in front of us a heap of techmica^l questions which may or 
may not arise if we first agree with you on the substance of our proposal. But you 
do not need these technical details in order to be able to reply to this proposal of 
the Soviet Union, Yhen you reply that you accept this idea, this proposal of the 
Soviet Union, we shall sit down at the taoie with you and start discussing the details. 
You will then tell us that in your opinion a certain number of missiles should be 
retained; you will say that the United States must retain so many missiles of this 
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category^ so ir-any of that^- and sc on. ¥e simll discuss these questions in a business- 
like fashion* However, you reject this approach when you insist that all the technical 
details should first be clarified* That is not necessary at this stage in order to 
answer the fundamental question of Y^hether you accept this proposal of the Soviet 
Union or not. 

Again; Mv. Godber spoke of "black boxes". He said today that the Soviet Union 
suggests that we should have black boxes, "which could contain anything or nothing" • 
I do not even know how to describe this strange remark by I/ir, Godber. Ue propose that 
we should vfork out with you later the technical details of these "black boxes" and 
decide how they should be equipped. ¥e shall agree with you on the apparatus to be 
installed in them, and on the parameters of that instrumentation and apparatus. ¥e 
says "Let us discuss this with you and reach agreem.ent later". You, however, reject 
this out of hand and sayt "No, you must first tell us what you mean by "black boxes", 
what their sizes and dimensions will be, whp.t instruments they will contain, how many 
there will be^ how and where they will be situated, and how i^mch they will weigh." 

For all I know, thousands of questions could be raised, but that would only be 
a retreat from real negotations. 

7fe are opposed to that approach. ¥e insist that it is first necessary to; reach 
agreement in principle and to receive your answer as to whether you are prepared to agree 
to this solution of the question or not. We must first agree on the basic principles. 
You are proposing to us that we should first convene a technical conference of scientific 
experts --let them meet and reach agreement. On what are they to agree? If we do 
not reach agreement with you here on the fundamental principles of a treaty, if we do 
not together define the framework and nature of the treaty, the technical e^cperts of 
the United vStates and Soyiet Union will come into collision from the very, beginning., and 
an insurmountable obstacle will arise between them. Let us take, for example, the 
cessation of nuclear weapon tests. If we started to discuss technical details without 
having first agreed on questions of principle, the United States technicians and 
specialists would approach the teclmical requirements from the premise that the control 
system should be international, not national, and that there should be on-site 
inspection. Our experts, on the other hand, would start out from the premise that 
control over an agreement on the cessation of nuclear weapon tests should be exercised 
through the use of national detection systems and that there is no need for any 
compulsory international insp,ection, about which the Western Powers keep talking here. 
It is clear that with such an approach, wken we have not one and the same point of 
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view on the basic principles of an agreement^ no technical conference or discussion 
^vould lead to any positive results, only a profound impassable deadlock. Only those 
who in fact have no desire for the success of cur negotiations could try to lead their, 
into that path« 

¥e shall reply in greater detail to. the statements of the United States and 
United Kingdom representatives at a later meeting^ when we have studied theni in the 
verbatim record. 

Iviro DEM (United States of America): I shall be very brief. I listened 
with the greatest of interest to what our Soviet colleague had to say^ as I always 
do. I ntlll submit that it is not unreasonable to expect to know what one is 
talking about before one agrees -to anything. That is all we are asking. 

On that general subject — and I do not mean to go into any detail or 
recrimination — I think the recent Cuban episode showed very clearly ejna graphically 
to people that the geographical location of rockets or missiles is very importanti 
As I understand it, the Soviet Union is still insisting on the elimination of all 
so-called foreign bases in the first stage. That would have a very important 

effect upon what nuclear weapon delivery vehicles would be left in the first' stage 

this would also affect the thrust, range and power of the remaining rockets. 

¥e still wish to proceed according to the Joint Statement of Agreed Principles 
(MDC/5); and 1 am sure that we shall. I think everyone here knows the devotion of 
the United States to the principles of disarmament and the fact that vre want to 
achieve general and complete disarmament in a peaceful world. I am. sure vre shall 
be able to ca,rry these negotiations forward in a constructive manner. 

Mr. CAVALLETTI (Italy) ( translation from French ) ; The representative of the 
Soviet Union, Mr. Tsarapkin^ has just told us that the iniperialists wish to consider 
a conflict possible as long as human nature remains unchsmged. That is a question 
which concerns the maintenance of peace in a world without arms. It is a question 
which ^particularly interests my delegation. I should like to assure Iv^. Tsarapkin that 
we do not wish to wait until human nature has changed before undertaking disarmament, 
since we Imow Yexj well that it is very difficult to change human nature, ¥e do not 
conceive of human nature as consisting of angels who should begin sprouting wings. But 
we- do. not believe . either that the vrorld resembles Dante's Inferno. And it is precisely 
for this reason that we envisage the creation of a concrete and solid international 
force to. maintain peace in a world vrithout arms. I am sure that the United Kingdom 
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representative intended this morning to refer to the necessity — Tfhich is fundamental 
for all the Y^estern delegations — to envisage^ at the same time as disarmament is 
carried out, the creation of reliable means for -the preservation of peace, 

Mr, GODBER (United Kingdom) s I v/'anted to come back for one brief moment 
to the point which has just been referred to by our colleague from Italy, I did 
want to assure lv£r. Tsarapkin tha,t I have no doubts wha^tever in his own case that his 
wings are sprouting naturally; there is no feeling in my mind that he is bellicose in 
the least. But he did talk about iry sayin^^ that vre would rem.ain imperia^lists; of 
course, to the extent that we may remain imperialist, I meant to say that the Soviet 
Union would also remain militantly communist* I thinli we had better get our phrases 
right; it is a balanced thing, it is not one side which will remain m.ore militant 
than the other • One cannot change human nature overnight, it is no good issuing an 
edict in the Soviet Union saying that everybody shall love everybody else, because it 
j'ust does not work that way* I do say to h±u that we have to bring about this process 
gradually^ 

I would just point out that the possession of strength through arms — whether it 
-may be right or wrong — » does in fact have an almost unconscious effect on the attitude 
of nations • Indeed, sitting round this table, it is quite obvious that those in the 
possession of the greatest strength in arms speak to some extent with the greatest 
authority*, Tt is for that reason that they are listened to with the most attention^ 
However, in a completely disarmed world, the word of one nation should not take 
precedence over the word of another nationj we have to condition ourselves to this 
change and.it is folly to thinl-i that it is going to happen abruptly. Therefore, while 
I shall endeavour,, with our Soviet . colleague here, to do all I can to bring, about the 
brotherhood of man more quickly, I would remind members of this Conference that many 
other people have tried it before us and it is folly to think we are going to solve the 
problem by the waving of a wand, I want to assure Ivir. Tsarapkin th^.t I will play my 
part with him in -v^-^s regard, but let us be realists and do not let us delude ourselves 
about the difficulties involved. 

The fact that the disarmament process will be gradual and will talkie time is, as 
I have said in the past, something which will help us to condition manliind to a happier 
•state of affairs, which Mr. Tsarapkin considers can happen easily, but which I feel — 
even in his country as well as in others — may not be quite so simple as he appears 
^>o envisage in the statements which he has made to us at this Conference. 
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^ir > TARA3ANQ V (Bulgaria) ( translation from French ) : I have no intention 
of making a speech on the question of human nature which has just been discussed here, 
If other speakers feel the need to deal with this question they are free to do so^ but 
I should like to answer another question which was also raised today by the United 
Kingdom representative. Kir, G-odber asked why the representative of Bulgaria did not 
wish the draft article Y presented by the United States of America to be examined 
immediately and discussed by the co-.Chairma,n ( supra ^ ^ p.30), "Yfhy*' ^ he asked, "does 
the representative of Bulgaria not wish us to follovr the practice which the Committee 
has adopted for such matters"? If I understood him correctly, he indicated that we 
had acted in this way in dealing vrith other ma.tters, including a proposal put forward 
by Bulgaria, 

I agree with Mr. Godber that we have previously followed this practice, and 
certainly we shall continue to follow it. Allow me today simply to mal-^e the following 
remark. 

If v^e are discussing the question of the elimination of vehicles at this 
particular meeting of the present session, it is not because we have not discussed 
it before* We have discussed it in the past. But we v^ere unable to:accept a 
document which would represent a unanimous agreement. To adopt such a document 
novr, just when a new Soviet proposal has heeii presented e.nd we are just beginning 
to study it, to begin a discussion now betY/een the co-Chairmen on a document concerning 
the question of deliver^^ vehicles, would amount to not taking that important proposal 
into consideration. It is against these tactics that we protested, Lir. Chairman,, for 
you will remember that the other day, when the United States representative introduced 
this modification of article Y, or rather of the whole of this part of the United 
States draft, he suggested that" any delega,tion wishing to submit amendments or 
suggestions should do so not later tha,n Friday, 14 D ec ember " (£NDC/PY. 9.0, p> 38 ) 

I consider that before referring these questions to the co-Chairmen, we should 
first of all discuss, agree on or reject the proposals which have been me.de and not 
do so in a roundabout way» ¥e all know that the co-rCha.irmen are overloaded with work, 
and it is useless to submdt to them problems upon which they would not be able to 
agree. It is for us first of all to discuss the important questions of principle and 
then let the co-Chairman agree upon a text, no doubt with a^lternatives in brackets • 
I know that we shall not be able to agree immedia.tely upon a text without 
alternatives. 
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Otherwise I an: not opposed to the sinplif ication which the United States has 
introduced into its draft and vrhich is certainly very useful. But should we take up 
this discussion now^ and above all should we invite forthwith the remarks and 
proposals which the other delegations may wish to submit? To do so at this stage 
of the discussion, when the Western countries have no clear attitude towards the 
proposal submitted by the Soviet Union, would be tantamount to not taking into 
consideration the important proposals which have been put forward here* That is 
why we think that it would be useless to submit these remarks and proposals while we 
are still discussing important proposals Y^hich might change the whole aspect of the 
question^ 

^ Ur, DEAN (United States of America) t Ife had suggested that proposed 
amendments to our suggestions concerning draft article 7 might be submitted by 
Friday if — and I emphasize if — the general discussion on items 5 b and 5 c in 
plenary meetings of the Eighte en-Nat ion Committee had been concluded^ It is our 
understanding that it has not been concluded; and in fact I have suggested to the 
Soviet co-Chairman that discussion on those items vshould be continued on Monday^ 

I do not know whether or not I am disillusioning the Conference^ but I do not 
want my colleagues to be under any impression that the two co-Chairmen do any work. 
Yhen I go to see my co-Chairnan, we have many interesting discussions on many 
subjects; but we do not in fact do any work. 

The CRAIRIvlAN (Czechoslovakia) ( translation from Russian ) : I should like 
to inform the ComMttee that our co-Chairmen have agreed after consultation to submit 
to us today their recomm.endation concerning the date of our recess. I shall now 
read this recommendations 

"The co-Chairmen recommend to the Conference, after canvassing the 
views of all delegations, that the Conference sheJl recess on Friday 
21 December and reconvene on Tuesday 15 January 1962'^ . 
In my personal opinion this recommendation reflects the consensus of our Committee. 
I am prepared to call on any member of the Committee v/ishing to speel: on it. 
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Mr. CAVALLETT.I (Italy) (translation f t>om French ) : I think that now there 
is no doubt amongst us concerning the determination of all of us to work hard and 
unceasingly at the task which has been, entrusted to us. By becoming better 
acquainted with one another and by giving one another mutual assurances we have 
acquired this certainty which, to ny mind, is valuable. That is why 1 believe 
that we can now discuss freely and without suspicion on either side the question of 
suspending the work of the Conference which we are sure will continue as long as its 
task has not been achieved, l-That I mean is that the suspension of our work is now 
a question without political overtones^ It is a problem which concerns only the 
smooth running of our work and the choice of a timetable which suits our i^equirements. 

Ke know quite well that we are not suspending our meetings next week on account 
of religious or civil festivals or because we are tired. Je should all be ready to 
work every day without interruption if that were riecessary^ ¥e are suspending our 
work for a brief period because at this stage in our discussions we consider that it 
is useful to give ourselves some time for reflection, a respite in order to allow our 
further deliberations to mature* Ke have certain important new documents to study; 
we have to report to our governments and our parliaments; our governments also 
perhaps wish to have informal discussions amongst themselves on disarmament c It is 
solely in the light of these considerations that we must decide the length of the 
recess. 

If we consider that an extra week of recess v/ould be useful because it would 
allow us to do a certain amount of homework, to undertake deeper and more constructive 
private studies, we should not hesitate to fix a m.ore distant date than 15 January 
for the resumption of our work, 21 January for example* For my pa.rt I shouia favour 
21 January^ Moreover, if we postpone the date for resuming our work from 15 to 
21 January we shall lose only two meetings, those on 16 and 18 January, If 21 January 
were accepted as a date for resumption, it would be possible to hold four meetings a 
week instead of three during the following two weeks* Thus the Committee would not 
slow down its work and, at the sam^e time, we should have more time to consider at 
home what we are going to say to all those who have the right to be informxed and 
also to prepare more rapid and more constructive work for the resunrption of the 
Conference, 
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Ivir» IlALL (India) s I am sorry to have to disagree with my colleague and 
neighbour^ the representative of Italy. First^ I thinli that^ politically^ the 
recess which has "been recommended to us oy uiie co-Chairmen and which we will accept 
because we generally do so^ is most untimely. The United Nations General Assembly 
has asked that all tests should cease from 1 January 1963 (l762A(XVTl) (ENDC/63) and 
it is regrettable^ in my view^ that we should have to suspend our discussions some 
ten days before that date^ so that the continuous efforts which we should be making 
to give effect to the General Assembly's resolution will be interrupted, I thinlt 
that is most unfortunate. 

Secondly, it is not possible for anyone here to predict what will be the 
correct political moment for a sudden step forward in general and complete disarmament. 
If we were to do so^ we might perhaps say that we should postpone our meetings 
for six months^ That would be most regrettable^ too^ in my view. 

I think, according to my concept of the mandate given to us by the General 
Assembly, that the very nature of this Conference is such that its continued efforts 
in themselves are expected to have some effect on those high authorities in the 
governments most concerned who have to take the ultimate decisions to bring about 
disarmament. If we were to stop meeting^ it is quite clear that one of the 
forms of international pressure to achieve disarmament would cease, and it would 
be most regrettable therefore to prolong our recess. If we have a recess at all^ 
it should be as short as possible. Indeed, my own feeling about the recess 
recommended by the co-Chairmen is that it is far too long. However, one bows 
to all kinds of realities^ realities of custom, tradition and so on in these matters, 
and we are happy to be able to do so. But I thinlt our endeavour must be to be 
constantly vigilant, to be here andix) see what pressures we can exercise and we 
should come back to this table as early as possible in January to go ahead. 

I should like to say in closing that only within the last three days there has 
seemed to us to have been signs of a possible desire to reach agreement. Important 
statements have been made in Moscow and in Paris about the need for agreement and 
it seems to me that these show how untimely our recess is going to be. But we 
accept the recommendation of the co-Chairmen as being inevitable. 
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The CKAIRi/iM (Czechoslovakia) ( translation from Russian : Apparently 
no one else wishes to speak* ¥e have before us the recommendation of the co-Chairmen 
that we should suspend our work on Friday 21 December and resume it on Tuesday 
15 January 1963* As far as I know, there are no objections in the Committee* If I 
have correctly understood the representative of Italy ^ he is not objecting to the 
recommendation of the co-Chairmen, but suggesting that the recess should be longo 
In general^ I did not understand him to object to the recommendation* Therefore^ 
if there are no other comments^ I shall take it that the Committee adopts the 
recommendation of the co-^Chairmen for the recess^ 
I t was so decided o 

I.:r. TSARAPKEN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) (translation from 
S\issian)s Now that we have, as I understand^ adopted the recommendation of the 
co-Chairmen for the recess^ I should like in connexion with the statements of the 
representative of Italy and the representative of India, and in order to remove any 
misunderstanding of the position of the Soviet delegation in connexion with the 
recommendation of the co-Chairmen for a recess in our workj, to inform the members 
of the Committee that when the two co-Chairmen discussed the recess ; we on the 
Soviet side stated that the Sdviet delegation was prepared to continue our work 
without a recess. But we were obliged to consider the opinion of other delegations; and 
as I was informed by Ivir* Dean, the Western delegations and a number of the 
delegations of the non-aligned countries wished for a recess. We therefore agreed 
to the recess that has been proposed to us this morning by recommendation of the 
co-Chairmen. 

jar. ^ CAVALLETTI (Italy) ( translation from French ); I.ar. Chairman^ you have 
interpreted me aright in saying that I was prepared to accept the proposal of the 
two co-Chairmen* I regret that at this point in the discussion hlr. Tsarapliin 
should again wish to introduce a political note^ whereas the recess should be 
regarded only as an opportunity for work and, as I have just said, should be 
determined only by the absolute necessities of our task* 
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The CHAIRI^IAI^ (Czechoslovakia) (translation from Russian) 2 ITe can now 
proceed to close today »s meetings. ..^Uth regard to the meeting on Lionday, I wish to 
inform the Committee that the co-Chairmen recommend that at our next meeting, i.e*, 
on Llonday, we should continue to discuss general and complete disarmament, namely 
paragraphs 5b and 5c • I am bearing in mind that members of the Committee retain 
the right to speak on other questions. 
The Conference decided to issue the foilowin .q communique ; 

"The Conference of the Sighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament 'ijoday held its 
ninety-second plenary meeting inihe Palais des Nations> Geneva'^ under the 
chairmanship of Mr. ICurka, Vice-1/Iinister for Foreign Affairs" and representative 
of Czechoslovakia. 

"Statements were made by the representatives of Bulgaria, the United States 
of America, Poland, the United ISngdom, the Soviet Union, Italy and .-India.. 

"The Conference decided to recess on Fridiay, 21 December 1962 and to 
reconvene on Tuesday, 15 January 1963* 

"The next meeting of the Conference will be held on-Lxonday, 17 December 1962, 

at 10*30 a.m." 



The meetinrg rose at 1.10 p.m . 



